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7. — 1. Discours prononcis a la Chambre, par M. de Lamar- 
tine, Depute du Nord. 1835, 1836. Paris. Charles 
Gosselin et C ie . 8vo. pp. 131. 

2. Discours sur V Enseignement, prononce a la Chambre des 
Deputes, 24 Mars, 1837. Par M. Alphonse de La- 
martine, Depute de Bergues. Paris. E. Duveryer. 
8vo. pp. 20. 

3. Discours sur V Abolition de la Peine de Mart, prononce 
d la Societe de Morale Chr'etienne. Par M. de Lamau- 
tine. Paris. 1836. Charles Gosselin et C ie . Svo. 
pp. 24. 

4. Deuxieme Discours sur I' Abolition de la Peine de Mori. 
Par M. de Lamartine. 17 Avril, 1837. Svo. pp. 20. 

One of the most interesting phenomena in the condition of 
" youthful France," is the progress of Parliamentary eloquence, 
and of the forms of constitutional liberty. If the ghost of Louis 
the Fourteenth should be allowed to enter the legislative assem- 
blies of that nation, nothing would astonish his departed Majesty 
more than the liberty of speech there enjoyed at the present day. 
And if the Academicians, who attempted to destroy the great 
Corneille, were to have the same permission, they too would be 
astonished at a liberty of speech of a somewhat different charac- 
ter. The French language made the medium of the sentiments 
of English liberty ! The French language turned to nobler uses 
than the gayeties of the saloon, the epigrams of the wits, the 
flatteries of the courtiers, or even the classical fastidiousness of 
the drama ! Of all the revolutions in revolutionary France, this 
is not the least remarkable. 

The speeches of Lamartine, the illustrious poet and traveller, 
are probably good specimens of French parliamentary eloquence. 
They certainly will be an honorable monument of the poet's versa- 
tile genius. In those which we have had an opportunity of reading, 
he discusses, and with no common ability, many matters of high 
import in legislation. The first discourse in the volume, whose 
title is placed at the head of this notice, is on the liberty of the 
press. It was delivered in the Chamber of Deputies, just after 
the atrocious attempt upon the life of the king, by Fieschi ; and 
against the severe restrictions which the king's ministers pro- 
posed to lay on the press, in consequence of that diabolical act. 
The arguments would not be thought very original or very pro- 
found in the United States or in England, where they have been 
familiar since the time of Milton ; but the great principles they 
declare, it would seem, are not fully acknowledged in France at 
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this day. Lamartine's discourse is a clear, able, and animated 
exposition of the great principles on this subject, which must 
sooner or later triumph over every obstacle, wherever European 
civilization extends. Then follow two discourses, " Sur la Con- 
version des Rentes," and " Sur la Liberte du Commerce," both 
exhibiting a practical acquaintance with public affairs, hardly 
to be looked for in the poetic pilgrim to the Holy Land. 

The Abolition of the Punishment of Death is the subject of 
two discourses, delivered at the Hotel de Ville of Paris, before 
the Society of Christian Morals. Lamartine goes into an elabo- 
rate argument against capital punishment, in the first discourse. 
He does not deny that society, in its early stages, had the right 
of inflicting capital punishment. Society, according to him, 
being necessary, has all the rights necessary to its existence ; 
and if at the beginning of its existence, and amidst the imper- 
fections of its primitive organization, society believed - the right 
of smiting the criminal to be the only means of preservation, it 
could smite him without crime, because it did it conscientiously. 
But he maintains, that such is not the case at present ; that the 
punishment of death is not necessary, and that other sanctions 
of justice are better, in every point of view. The sanction of 
law, he affirms, is of two kinds, material and moral ; and accord- 
ing as society is more or less advanced in the career of intellec- 
tual improvement, this sanction partakes of one or the other of 
these characters ; that is, it is more materia] or more moral, 
more punitive or more corrective ; the punishment inflicted 
by law is applied more to the body, or more to the mind. As- 
suming this ground, the question then arises, whether or not we 
have, in our present condition, abundant means, besides the 
scaffold, to guard society against the criminal. He maintains 
the affirmative, and goes into a particular detail of these means, 
which he divides into two general classes, material and moral 
forces. Having treated the subject as a matter of speculation, 
he appeals to history for facts, to show that crimes have dimin- 
ished in proportion to the disuse of sanguinary laws. The dis- 
course has a good deal of declamation, some sophistry, and 
much of mere visionary speculation, mingled with considerations 
of high importance. The second discourse is a reply to some 
opponent, and a repetition of the arguments of the first. 

The discourse on Education contains many just reflections. 
It is mainly aimed against what he calls special education, that 
is. education for some particular occupation from early child- 
hood. He maintains, that a general education of the mind 
should precede any special or professional training, and that the 
division of labor may be carried too far, when applied to the 
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developement of the mental powers ; in short, that man js not to 
be treated as a mere machine for money making. This is all 
very reasonable and very true. 

The most impassioned of Lamartine's speeches, is that on the 
abolition of slavery in the French colonies. 



8. — On the Employment of the Electro-Magnet as a Moving 
Power; with a Description of a Model Machine worked 
by this Agent. By W. B. O'Shaughnessy, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, &-c. in the Medical College of 
Calcutta. Calcutta. 1837. 8vo. pp. 19. 

It would have been natural to expect from Calcutta a case of 
indigo or of gum shellac, rather than a pamphlet upon a matter 
of science. The love of science, however, implanted in Europe, 
goes with the adventurer to Asia or Van Diemen's Land. Learn- 
ing is, and will continue to be cultivated wherever commerce 
fixes the abode of the European race ; and we may confidently 
anticipate for our successors, in the next generation, great anxie- 
ty for the arrival of the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Port Jackson, or the Memoirs of the Institute of Mauritius. 

No particular connexion appears to have been observed be- 
tween electricity and magnetism, before the year 1819. Three 
years before that time, indeed, Biot, in describing the mechanical 
methods of developing magnetism, observes, that an electrical 
discharge produces magnetism, in iron, by the blow-choc, with 
which its influence is communicated. In the year 1819, however, 
Professor Oersted of Copenhagen observed, that the connecting 
wire of a voltaic circle had the power of deflecting the magnetic 
needle from its usual direction. From this observation, the suc- 
cessive labors of Oersted, Ampere, Biot, Arago, Davy, Faraday, 
and Barlow have produced a new science, known under the 
name of electro-magnetism. The first continued motion, in a 
rotary form, by electro-magnetism, was produced by Mr. Fara- 
day ; and to Mr. Barlow we owe the first treatise giving, in a 
mathematical form, a rational theory of its action. All this was 
accomplished within three or four years after the first observation 
of the existence of the electro-magnetic force ; and it is not to 
be supposed that it escaped the sagacity of those who were 
investigating its laws and extending its action, to inquire whether 
it would be possible to derive from it a mechanical power which 
could be employed to any purpose in the arts. The inquiry, 
however, was at once met by the insignificance of the force 



